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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume XXIV 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN EDU- 
CATION IN THE LAST FIFTY 
YEARS' 


Firry years ago we find a somewhat drab 
picture of American education. Yet a few 
outstanding things may be mentioned. In 
1876, the centennial year of the nation, 
John Eaton was commissioner of educa- 
tion; the American Institute of Instruction 
at its annual meeting passed a resolution 
reaffirming its belief in democratic public 
education; it heard an address among 
others,on moral instruction and discipline 
in the study of the classics; and the year 
before had been favored with a scholarly 
address on classical study by Noah Porter. 
The National Education Association met 
here in Baltimore in July of that year, and 
listened as usual to the more or less schol- 
arly and sometimes laborious addresses of 
distinguished speakers; but the occasion 
was made noteworthy by the remarkable 
report of a committee of which William T. 
Harris was chairman, on ‘‘A Course of 
Study from Primary School to University.’’, 
The association received a literally warm 
reception in this city; but the extreme heat 
did not prevent the president, Mr. W. F. 
Phelps, from offering his felicitations on 
the magnificent endowment by Johns Hop- 
kins, recently made known to the public. 

The wider relations, and what to some 
will appear the grotesque diversity of edu- 
cational aims and ideals in this country, 
were illustrated by three or four represen- 
tative events: the forming of the National 


1 Address delivered on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration conference of the 
Johns Hopkins University, before the conference 
of the Department of Education and the College 
for Teachers, October 22, 1926. 
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Baseball League; the organization of the 
American Library Association ; the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia, and the 
founding of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Significant as the first three of these were, 
we are concerned to-day only with the last 
and with scientific progress in education 
since that time. 

I should like to speak fittingly of the de- 
velopment of education in this university— 
the auspicious beginning in this subject by 
G. Stanley Hall soon after the opening of 
Johns Hopkins, and the admirable develop- 
ment of the department and the college of 
teachers in recent years; but my task is the 
more general one of noting the scientific 
advance in the field of education at large. 
And even in this | must limit myself to 
ideals and general principles. 

To outline the development of education 
in this country with reference to practical 
details would be impossible without writ- 
ing an encyclopedia. The one unthinkable 
thing in American education, as Samuel 
Thurber once said, is uniformity. Hence 
for the optimism and brevity fitting for an 
occasion like this, I shall merely outline a 
few of the forward steps in educational 
doctrine, which suggest largely possibilities 
in the future, if institutions like Johns 
Hopkins seize their opportunities. At least 
half a dozen things should be mentioned. 

(1) The general recognition of the fun- 
damental but often forgotten truth that the 
education of an individual comes not by 
the acquisition of knowledge divorced from 
action. Fifty years ago in the best rural 
schools this principle was more or less 
clearly recognized and applied. In gen- 
eral, however, the stress was largely upon 
formal instruction, the mere imparting of 
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conventional knowledge. To-day a dozen 
new movements and hundreds of schools 
emphasize the old Comenian doctrine that 
learning comes by actual doing; and this 
principle is now generally recognized as 
fundamental. 

The great maxim of modern reform in 
education is the activity of the pupil in- 
stead of the didacties of the teacher. There 
are but two methods of instruction: as re- 
gards the pupil, the active and the passive; 
as regards the teacher, the method of 
demonstration and the method of sugges- 
tion. The active method has been most 
completely adopted in the kindergarten 
occupations, in manual training, in the lab- 
oratory and in research at the university. 
The teacher suggests; the pupils act. The 
teacher’s business is not demonstration but 
guidance. The project method, the Dalton 
plan and perhaps a score of other methods, 
aim to give the child his inalienable right, 
namely, a task of his own. I have not time 
even to name the new movements, the many 
schools that represent this principle. It is 
not necessary ; you know them. 

(2) Another remarkable step in educa- 
tional progress is the recognition of health- 
ful physical development as the prime con- 
dition of a sound education; and of the 
equally simple and equally fundamental 
truth that mental health and sanity, a nor- 
mal integrated personality, are the really 
important objectives in education ; and that 
the function of the school is first of all to 
make conditions favorable for healthful 
mental development and to protect chil- 
dren from the inhibitions, abnormal emo- 
tional developments, and unhealthful hab- 
its and morbid psychoses that threaten the 
mental health. The advance in actual prac- 
tice could be made clear if there were time 
for concrete illustration. 

At the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute in 1876 already referred to, Miss Anna 
C. Brackett maintained it was a fact that 
in 99 cases out of 100 the physician would 
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at once recommend that a child who was ill 
should be taken out of school either per- 
manently or temporarily, and this without 
any knowledge whatever of the character 
of the school and without inquiry in regard 
to hygienic conditions in the school and at 
home. Since that time, while the coopera- 
tion of physicians and teachers is far from 
being what it should be, it is nevertheless 
true that an enormous advance has been 
mace, and school hygienists now look for- 
yard to the time when if a child is ailing 
special effort will be made to send him to 
school for the sake of his health. 

Of the many branches of hygiene fos- 
tered by this university, especially note- 
worthy is the development in this country 
of mental hygiene. From being practically 
unknown or associated with feeble-minded- 
ness and mental defect it has become an in- 
dependent subject of prime importance for 
the sound education of the normal. 

At the beginning of this period, whatever 
existed in this country in the way of a 
knowledge of mental health was adum- 
brated in a few psychologies and in a few 
books concerned with mental disorders; al- 
though in Germany the primer on mental 
regimen by Feuchtersleben, Zur Diatetik 
der Seele, had already passed through 
many editions, and at a still earlier date 
the great Immanuel Kant had written upon 
the influence of the mind on the body. No 
adequate text-books on psychiatry had been 
written, no adequate provision for care of 
the mind diseased existed, no modern grad- 
ing and training of the feeble-minded ; and 
as regards care for the development of 
healthy minds and habits of healthful men- 
tal activity in the normal, this had not re- 
ceived attention, except for the common- 
sense mental regimen in the homes of intel- 
ligent parents, who already saw that it was 
far better to prevent mental disorder than 
to attempt its cure. The hopeless pessimism 
of specialists in the care and treatment of 
the feeble-minded reflected its gloom over 
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the whole field concerned with mental de- 
feet and disorder. 

Time would fail to recount even the 
major contributions to child hygiene dur- 
ing the last half century. A noteworthy il- 
lustration is in the field of endocrinology. 
While here to-day we are liable to be con- 
fused by the vast areas of which we are 
ignorant, and our interest may be de- 
stroyed by the fads and quacks that have 
sprung up and are still flourishing, never- 
theless the scientific contributions made, in 
which Dr. Barker and others of this univer- 
sity have so largely aided, are of vast im- 
portance. Even from a rigorous scientific 
point of view, the romance of the hormones, 
the far-reaching réle of conditioned re- 
flexes, and the subtle mental metabolism 
conditioned by adjusted daily tasks, lend 
prime interest and value to somatic and 
mental hygiene. 

The objective that mental hygiene em- 
phasizes and to which education is slowly 
progressing, is the development by thor- 
ough training of a few essentials of indi- 
vidual mind and character: an integrated 
personality and the concentration of atten- 
tion implied by this; a few wholesome men- 
tal attitudes and interests giving control 
and perspective; freedom from fear, ego- 
ism, jealousy and other childish attitudes; 
an intelligent altruism and the ability to 
cooperate in any social group. 

The imperative need of these attitudes is 
clear from the tragic cases so frequent 
among those who lack them—those who 
drift into sanitariums to be reeducated. 
The school of to-morrow will aim to develop 
the habits of mental health, to prevent the 
need of reeducation in the hospital. 

(3) Among the definite advances should 
be mentioned also the recognition of the 
complexity of education. When Johns 
Hopkins was founded, education seemed a 
straightforward and plain matter of every- 
day life. And educational problems were 
naively simple. We are still far from solv- 
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ing these problems; but we have at least 
recognized their complexity. 

We educate not for the school but for 
life. This is the great fundamental prin- 
ciple long accepted; but life has changed 
enormously in fifty years; life is ten thou- 
sand things; what life will be fifty years 
from now, even ten years from now, we 
do not know, least of all what the life of 
this individual child will be. It is impos- 
sible to fit for life in any detail. Even our 
general objectives also are complex and 
changing. Education, as Chesterton has 
pointed out, is no abstract entity good in 
itself. It may be either good or bad. 

In the old days it was a simple thing to 
describe the kinds of education that were 
good and to point out the kinds that were 
bad, and to say, cherish the former, re- 
nounce the latter; but to-day a thousand 
kinds of education are good. It is not a 
question of what is good and what is bad, 
but of what is good and what is better, and 
of finding methods by which we can sacri- 
fice the good for what is better. It is a 
question also of social and educational 
relativity. Some like Trigant Burrow 
maintain that the principle of relativity is 
as important in education as in astronomy. 
No wonder there is confusion of aims and 
methods both in this country and in 
Europe. Hence the need of individual 
study of children and of individual adjust- 
ment, hence the need of social adjustment, 
and everywhere the need of an intelligent 
ignorance. 

(4) A fourth advance is the develop- 
ment of the democratic ideal in education. 
But some will say that in the last fifty 
years democracy has proved a failure and 
that the democratic ideal represents an out- 
worn, unpractical, and ineffectual prin- 
ciple. Here should be distinguished eare- 
fully the difference between the democratic 
ideal in education and the democratic ideal 
in polities, although ultimately the two 
may be bound up together. 
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When the American Association in 1876 
formulated its resolution affirming its be- 
lief in democracy, the ideal represented by 
this was a relatively low one, one stage 
above the simple omnia, omnium, omnibus 
of Comenius, because the best perhaps rec- 
ognized that the privileges of education 
could at most be for all only according to 
their ability; but nevertheless it was a 
relatively low ideal without the psycho- 
logical foundation that makes it intelligible 
and workable. 

In its old form the democratic ideal in 
education rested on the childlike assump- 
tion that all men are equal. The higher 
modern form of the ideal rests on the psy- 
chological fact of profound individual dif- 
ferences. The ideal democratic group to- 
day is one where each member of the group 
has the opportunity to become superior in 
something according to his special ability, 
and where the leader does not dominate 
the group but merely coordinates the dif- 
ferent superior abilities for the common 
purpose of group welfare; or, to put it 
more simply, in the words attributed to 
the great Pasteur, a group where each has 
opportunity for initiative for the public 
welfare—not a theoretical vagary, but illus- 
trated in the amateur game of baseball on 
a million playgrounds. 

While to-day the literary pastime of 
many social and political writers seems to 
be to show the failure of democracy in poli- 
ties and society, to speak of the failure of 
this higher form of the democratic ideal in 
education is absurd; for this ideal we have 
never really tried. Distinct advance, how- 
ever, is shown in educational doctrine here 
because this newer democratic ideal rests 
on a sound psychological basis and pre- 
sents an inspiring ideal both for the schools 
and for society. 

(5) As a fifth advance we may claim 
perhaps the recognition that the higher re- 
sults of learning are worth while for their 
own sake. In a word, that education, men- 
tal health and a normal integrated person- 
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ality, like happiness and righteousness, are 
ends in themselves, autotelic, that even 
without the great advantages that un- 
doubtedly come to the educated man, edu- 
cation itself would be a supreme end. 

From the days of the medieval univer- 
sities, two tendencies have always been in 
contrast; on the one hand, that emphasiz- 
ing education itself as one of the higher 
good: of life; and, on the other hand, that 
emphasizing the privileges granted by edu- 
eation. 

The story of educational immunities is 
a long one presenting the sinister side of 
education, to which we seldom give much 
attention. Beginning with the exemption 
of the clergy from trial by the civil courts, 
it developed into the absurd privilege of 
the so-called ‘‘ Benefit of Clergy’’ culmi- 
nating in the grotesque enactment extend- 
ing this privilege to steal, or commit mur- 
der with impunity, to all who were able to 
read; persisting in some states in this 
country, even into recent years; and sur- 
viving everywhere in the privileges granted 
to those who have certain artificial badges 
of conventional education. It represents 
in its refined and standardized modern 
form the prevailing aim and incentive to 
education. To be more concrete, as re- 
gards the more respectable manifestations 
of this tendency, even those who prize edu- 
cation for its own sake will tell you they 
are forced to claim the rights and credits 
in order to gain opportunity to study and 
to teach. To-day, for example, as in the 
Middle Ages, a higher education grants 
certain privileges. In many cases, espe- 
cially in the teaching profession, these have 
a definite money value. In many cities, for 
example, a public school teacher who has 
an academic degree receives on that ac- 
count a higher salary. In many colleges 
one is seldom appointed upon the faculty 
who does not have the Ph.D. degree; and 
the candidates for these higher degrees 
esteem them for their money value. 

In contrast with this, in certain forms of 
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learning a few recognize distinctly the 
autotelic character of education, for ex- 
ample, in art for the sake of art, and in 
general education when sought for its own 
value. The wholesome stimulus from the 
purity of this ideal is needed; the lack of 
this has sometimes brought the schoolmas- 
ter’s calling into contempt. 

Strangely enough, that some things are 
worth while for their own sake seems sel- 
dom understood. Even the supreme goods 
of life, happiness, health, righteousness, 
are looked upon as valuable for some ex- 
trinsic end. Hence didactic leaders often 
deem even these in need of their personal 
eare; some feel that they must make re- 
ligion attractive, some think they should 
make education interesting, some must 
adorn beauty itself; but autotelic goods 
are attractive in themselves, thus it is only 
necessary to show what education really is, 
it needs not our own puny efforts to make 
it attractive. 

Fifty years ago this autotelic aim of 
education had scarcely been mentioned, 
except by Emerson. It was a vagary of 
philosophers. Everywhere education was 
extolled because of the advantages it en- 
sured. To-day the ideal of education for 
its own sake has been made plain by Dewey 
and others; and in practice it is made clear 
by the few who prize educational oppor- 
tunity more than salary and emolument. 
The best universities have begun to foster 
this by their emphasis now placed on 
higher education and research apart from 
utilitarian and material value. 

To-day fortunately most colleges and 
universities perhaps have washed their 
diplomas free from all formal traces of im- 
munity stain; but there remain more or 
less in conflict, on the one hand the ideal 
of accomplishment, on the other the objec- 
tive of credits and degrees. Any institu- 
tion that desires to be truly educational 
will strive to minimize as much as possible 
all immunity incentives and to multiply and 
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increase as much as possible all opportuni- 
ties for real scholarly and scientific achieve- 
ment. 

Of course there is another side to all this; 
but in any case, to the rights and privi- 
leges, although bought with a great price 
in courses, grades and credits, no educa- 
tional speaker need call attention. It does 
seem fitting, however, that to the higher 
education, to which no special privileges 
are attached, to that real education worth 
while for its own sake, the mark of one 
who is a member of what my great teacher, 
G. Stanley Hall, would call the university 
invisible, attention should be turned on 
every academic occasion of this kind. 

Even here advance may be noted; for in 
recent years this autotelic aim of educa- 
tion has become allied with the scientific 
ideal. 

(6) Thus a sixth step in educational 
progress, vastly significant, is the recogni- 
tion and use of the scientific method in edu- 
cational problems. In mental measure- 
ments, in the application of quantitative 
methods to various problems in relation to 
scholarship and the results of different 
methods and different conditions of learn- 
ing, and to problems of administration, a 
beginning in scientific investigation of the 
greatest importance has been made. While 
it is true that the results of such methods 
have often been interpreted unscientifi- 
cally ; while it is true that the use of quan- 
titative standards and the like has often 
unfortunately turned the attention of 
teachers unduly to the scholastic product 
and away from the essential things, the 
mental processes involved in learning; 
nevertheless this movement has been signi- 
ficant as a recognition of the importance 
of the scientific method in education. 

What has already been achieved is no 
mean acquisition—quantitative results in 
regard to disease, in physieal and mental 
measurements, in the development of men- 
tal hygiene, and a solid nucleus of signifi- 
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eant facts in regard to child behavior and 
mental development, contributed by many 
students and many schools, including elini- 
eal psychology, the Gestalt psychology, be- 
haviorism, educational psychology, and in 
fact the whole field of genetic psychology. 
These facts are profoundly significant for 
practical education; and still more impor- 
tant is the objective point of view and the 
scientific attitude acquired. 

Such are some of the forward steps dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 

May we venture to-day to look toward 
the future? Prophecy is dangerous. Let 
us avoid it! But prevision of certain 
dangers, we can not avoid. Among these 
some seem inevitable: the danger that the 
conceit of knowledge will usurp the place 
of wisdom; that hasty and superficial in- 
ferences on the basis of our present inade- 
quate data may take the place of the slow 
method of science; that the educational 
demagogue impress upon the public his 
cocksure dogmas, while the man of science 
remains modestly dumb; that teachers 
themselves, blinded by the pedagogical dust 
from many cults and creeds, become con- 
fused and under the pressure of the educa- 
tional machine forget the healthful devel- 
opment of the boy and the girl in their 
striving for scholastic products; and that 
impressed with the defects of a lower form 
of the democratic ideal in education some 
should give it up as a failure without hav- 
ing tried its higher form. In general, is 
the danger that while we are gravely con- 
cerned with the practical advantages of 
education we forget that it is worth while 
for its own sake. 

Beset with these inevitable dangers, edu- 
cation should always listen to the still small 
voice of science, and when pedagogical or 
hygienic enthusiasts ery ‘‘Lo here or lo 
there is the kingdom of heaven,’’ believe 
them not, unless they carry with them the 
mark of scientific verification ; for if sound 
development comes, it will be by regard 
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for the simple well-established truths of 
scientific education; by prevention rather 
than by cure, and by healthful develop- 
ment from the start rather than by re- 
education. 

The alumni of this university are loyal 
because it has always emphasized the scien- 
tifie method. The clear insight that real 
progress must always rest on a sound scien- 
tific basis and the willingness to ignore the 
clamor of the multitude for hasty results 
and the equally dangerous haste of the 
egoistic investigator who can not wait for 
the slow processes of verification, such are 
the marks of the true university. 

In all subjects, in education and hygiene 
as well as in the natural sciences, the scien- 
tific method is the same: first hand observa- 
tion of significant facts, the study of these 
facts and of significant problems under con- 
trolled conditions, by the experimental 
method if possible, involving in its highest 
form the study of facts in their genesis and 
their wider causal relations, and finally, 
verification. 

Science is the hope of civilization, but 
it is largely ignored, and the scientific 
method often neglected. It is like the poor 
wise man mentioned by the great preacher 
in the remarkable but not too familiar 
story. 

There was a little city, and few men within it; 
and there came a great king against it, and be- 
sieged it, and built great bulwarks against it: 

Now there was found in it a poor wise man, 
and he by his wisdom delivered the city; yet no 
man remembered that same poor man. 

Then said I, wisdom is better than strength: 
nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom is despised, 
and his words are not heard. 

The safety of the city of the world de- 
pends upon science ; but science is this poor 
wise man, literally poor because the money 
appropriated for scientific research is so 
meager, literally wise because its wisdom is 
based on knowledge that can be verified. 

Wiuu1aMmM H. BurRNHAM 

CLARK UNIVERSITY 
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SUPERVISION: A FORWARD 
LOOK? 


It is always well to see how things have 
actually come about before making innova- 
tions, so the historians tell us. We shall 
therefore make a brief historical excursus 
into the origin of supervision. 

The close of the revolutionary war found 
this country both impoverished and ex- 
hausted. The period from the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, in 1781, to the 
adoption of the Constitution and the in- 
auguration of the new government in 1789 
was a very critical period in American his- 
tory. That during such a critical period, 
and for some years following, but little or 
no attention was anywhere given to the 
question of education was only natural. 
The new constitution for the Union, as 
framed by the constitutional convention, 
nowhere contains any mention of any form 
of education. This is not surprising, when 
we consider the time, the men and the exist- 
ing conditions. Education almost every- 
where was still a private matter and quite 
generally under the control of the church. 

By the tenth amendment to the constitu- 
tion ratified in 1791 which provided that 
‘*powers not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution nor prohibited by it, are 
reserved to the states respectively or to the 
people,’’ the control of schools and educa- 
tion passed as one of the unmentioned 
powers thus reserved, to the people of the 
different states to handle in any manner 
which they saw fit. 

At first those responsible for the govern- 
ment in the states and the nation were too 
busy with problems of organization, finance 
and order to think much of other things, 
but soon the leading statesmen of the time 


1 Address delivered by Dr. Florence E. Bam- 
berger, professor of education of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, at the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration of the Johns Hopkins University, before 
the conference of the Department of Education 
and the College for Teachers, October 22, 1926. 
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began to express themselves as to the need 
for general education in a government such 
as ours. Jefferson, in 1787, writing to 
James Madison from Paris, said: ‘‘ Above 
all things, I hope the education of the 
common people will be attended to; con- 
vinced that on this good sense we may rely 
with the most security for the preservation 
of a due degree of liberty.’’ 

Washington in his ‘‘Farewell Address 
to the American People’’ in 1796 wrote, 
‘*Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.’’ Jay, 
Madison and John Adams all urged the 
need for a satisfactory plan for popular 
education. 

Education having been left to the states 
as an unmentioned power, what did they 
do about it? Examining the legislation re- 
lating to the establishment of public 
schools which were enacted before 1820, we 
find a curious difference in attitude in the 
sixteen states. The necessary brevity of 
this paper prevents mentioning of them 
now. Because of our interest in Maryland, 
however, it may be pointed out that there 
was no constitutional mention of education 
until 1864. School funds, begun by a tax 
on banks, were raised in 1812. In 1816 the 
first property tax to aid schools for the 
poor were enacted. In 1826 the first gen- 
eral school law was passed, but its aecept- 
ance was optional with the counties. This 
law was too advanced for the times and 
never actually in operation except in Balti- 
more. There was no real school system in 
this state until after the Civil War. 

With the growth of cities, the rise of 
manufacturing and the extension of suf- 
frage, a new public demand for tax-sup- 
ported schools arose. At first various sub- 
stitutes for state support and control were 
tried. Finally, these makeshifts failing to 
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meet the needs of the time were gradually 
discarded, and the battle for free, tax-sup- 
ported, non-sectarian and publicly con- 
trolled and directed schools to serve the 
needs of society and the state was begun. 

There were seven strategic points in this 
struggle for free, tax-supported, non-see- 
tarian, state controlled schools. They were 
(1) the battle for tax support; (2) the 
battle to eliminate the pauper-school idea; 
(3) the battle to make the schools entirely 
free; (4) the battle to establish state super- 
vision; (5) the battle to extend the system 
upward; (6) the battle to eliminate sectar- 
ilanism; (7) the addition of the state uni- 
versity to crown the system. 

The establishment of permanent state 
school funds tended toward the establish- 
ment of some form of state supervision and 
control of the local school systems. Under 
the early permissive laws all state aid for 
schools might be rejected and frequently 
was, but the acceptance of state aid inevi- 
tably meant small but gradually increasing 
state control. In return for the state aid 
the local school authorities had to make 
reports as to attendance, length of term, 
kind of teacher and income and expenses, 
and must comply with the requirements of 
the state school laws as to district meetings, 
levying of local taxes to supplement the 
state aid, subjects to be taught, certificates 
for the teacher and the like. 

The first American state to create a state 
officer to exercise supervision over its 
schools was New York in 1812. This was 
the first state superintendent of common 
schools in the United States, and seems to 
be a distinctly American creation uninflu- 
enced by practices in any other land. It 
was the duty of this officer to look after 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
schools throughout the state. By his vigor- 
ous work in behalf of schools, the first ap- 
pointee, Gideon Hawley, offended the state 
politicians so grievously that he was re- 
moved from office in 1821. The legislature 
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then abolished the position, and the secre- 
tary of state was designated to act, ex offi- 
cio, as superintendent. This condition per- 
sisted until 1854, when New York again 
created the separate office of superintendent 
of publie instruction. 

This present year marks an important 
centennial for Maryland, for just a hun- 
dred years ago, in 1826, Maryland created 
the office of state superintendent of schools, 
but two years later abolished it and did 
not recreate it until 1864. The functions 
of these early superintendents was by en- 
forcing local taxation to supplement stace 
aid, to enforce requirements for teacher 
certification, to see that the school subjects 
required by the law were taught in the 
schools and to establish some form of state 
control over the school districts. This 
marked the beginnings of their integration 
into a series of county and state school 
systems. 

The teachers and school officers in these 
early days were naturally untrained. The 
professional teacher and school officer had 
not as yet appeared. The first American 
Normal School was opened at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in 1839, but as late as 1866 
there were but eleven such state schools in 
the entire United States. Henry Barnard 
organized the first teachers’ institute in 
Connecticut in 1839 and by 1862 fifteen 
other states had adopted this form of 
teacher training. Few books of a profes- 
sional nature aside from the school jour- 
nals had as yet been published. Hall, in 
1829, published his ‘‘Lectures on School- 
keeping.’’ This was the first professional 
book for teachers published in America, 
and David Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,’’ first issued in 1847, was one of 
the earliest, as well as one of the most suc- 
cessful of all professional books. 

The great mass of the early teachers had 
little education beyond that of the schools 
they themselves taught. They drilled the 
pupils in the fundamental subjects of the 
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common school course because knowledge 
was the important thing, knowledge and 
virtue being considered almost synonymous 
terms. The trustees or the school commit- 
tee when they visited the school examined 
the pupils as to their ability to read and 
spell, inspected the copy-books and ques- 
tioned the pupils as to their knowledge of 
the rules of arithmetic and grammar, and 
the location of towns and rivers and bound- 
aries. It can easily be understood that 
these early inspectors, with no objective 
standards, no professional training, no psy- 
chology of individual differences and per- 
sonality traits, would have to pass personal 
and subjective criticisms. Unfortunately, 
this type of procedure was adopted as the 
conventional supervisory procedure and 
only very recently has a start been made to 
place supervision upon a scientific basis. 

The problem before school administrators 
to-day is to see that all the children in 
the schools are taught by the best methods 
in the best way and by the best teachers. 
All the work in the organization and the 
administration of a school is simply for the 
sake of making conditions right so that 
teachers and pupils may work, play and 
study under the best possible conditions 
for learning—the prime function of the 
school. This goal involves many agencies. 

It presupposes first a way of training 
teachers in normal schools and colleges so 
that the most desirable methods are taught 
to students in such a way that they will 
never be tempted to develop practices that 
the consensus of expert opinions agree are 
unsound and inappropriate. It is impor- 
tant to point out that the word methods 
and not method was used. First because 
of the difference in individual constitution 
which would render ‘‘a method”’ that was 
eminently suitable for one type of mind 
unfitting for another, secondly because to 
insist upon an acceptance of one method, 
and only one, would discourage all initia- 
tive on the part of the learner. 
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In addition to this preparation for teach- 
ing, the goal just referred to demands that 
administrators make continuously available 
to teachers in service the ever increasing 
body of facts discovered by experts in psy- 
chological and educational research in re- 
gard to the acquisition of knowledge and 
skill, and the development and growth of 
physical, mental and emotional traits in 
children. This goal also places upon ad- 
ministrators a third obligation, that of pro- 
viding opportunities for teachers to ex- 
amine all the modern improved tools of 
learning as soon as they are available. 
New and up-to-date text-books, reference 
and library books, maps, charts, record 
charts for checking individual progress, 
and the like, are constantly being written 
and invented in the light of educational re- 
search. There is a wealth of such material 
which the teacher must have access to in 
order to select from them the special ones 
that she can use most readily because of 
her individual background of interest, 
training and experience. The collection 
and correct exhibition of these is an ad- 
ministration function. It is quite obvious 
therefore that to fulfill the purpose of the 
schools—edueate each pupil up to capacity 
—a very complex and responsible organ- 
ization is needed to make available for 
teachers in service those findings of educa- 
tional research that makes for individual 
pupil growth. In the modern scheme of 
things that part of the school organization 
which shares with teachers the responsi- 
bility for individual-pupil-growth is called 
supervision. 

It is regrettable that we still use such 
terms ‘‘training schools’’ and ‘‘training 
teachers in service.’’ The modern ideal is 
to educate rather than train. A chim- 
panzee may be trained to open a door for 
a lady, but it seems quite safe, without 
attempting to prescribe the limitations of 
the simian mind, to say that he was not 
actuated by potent sentiments of chivalry. 
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In other words, he was trained not edu- 
eated. Nor will any training be of educa- 
tional value unless it widens the range of 
an individual’s personality, and the scope 
of his interests, increases or deepens in him 
desirable sentiments, fosters ideals, and 
strengthens his character. It follows, 
therefore, that whether teachers are to be 
educated rather than trained in service de- 
pends upon both the persons responsible 
for their education and the methods em- 
ployed in the educative process. It is nec- 
essary to remember that these two factors 
must always be considered in close connec- 
tion with the individual teacher’s person- 
ality and the background of his knowledge 
and interests. It may be well to state 
frankly that one can conceive of attempts 
to inculeate in the use of the ‘‘best’’ 
method, the educative value of which to the 
teacher would be almost negligible because 
of neglect of this fact. 

Two predominate departures are notice- 
able, then, in modern supervision. The 
supervisor, being primarily concerned with 
sharing with classroom teachers the re- 
sponsibility for individual pupil-progress, 
must plan a careful analytic, diagnostic 
procedure to replace the impressionistic 
and casual type of by-gone days. 

Young teachers leave normal schools and 
colleges with a fair knowledge of educa- 
tional principles and practices. They also 
know about children through study, 
through observation, through experimen- 
tation. Knowledge is the integrated and 
systematized collection of past experiences 
which ean be recalled with adequate stimu- 
lation. This knowledge of methods, of 
principles, about children, forms the ele- 
mental material upon which future skill 
in teaching depends. Skill, like knowl- 
edge, is also an organization and integra- 
tion; but skill is an organization and inte- 
gration of habits, mental and physical. 
The function of the supervisor is to aid 
teachers to transmute knowledge into skill 
by careful diagnostic procedure. 
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There is among supervisors a growing 
understanding that skill in teaching even- 
tuates, as do skills in other fields, as a re- 
sult of certain habits. One of the factors 
potent in skill production is the focusing 
of attention upon results to be obtained 
rather than on the processes or personal 
manipulation involved. Therefore modern 
supervision is concentrating attention upon 
growth curves of children in weight and 
height, in nutrition, in educational achieve- 
ment, in development of character traits 
and the like. The school is studied with 
regard to what effect do variations in pro- 
cedure and practice have upon acceleration 
or retardation of these growth curves. 
Supervisor and teachers analyze with 
meticulous care any attempted variations 
in procedure from this point of view. 
Skill will come then to teachers as a by- 
product of this conscientious and scientific 
study of the cause and effect rather than 
because the supervisor has aimed to have 
it by eriticism of personal traits of voice, 
dress, manner and the like. Personality in 
the teacher is held as sacred as personality 
in the child, and we know too little of the 
effect produced by one individuality upon 
another to say with any degree of assur- 
ance what is the most desirable type. May 
not a timid teacher be best for aggressive 
youth, calling out the protective tendency 
and vice versa? 

We know also that a whole first class of 
skilled movements is characterized by the 
fact that a connection has to be made be- 
tween important features in the external 
situation and movements that are already 
under control. First aid in supervision 
then will mean helping the teacher to 
analyze the facts in her situation in such 
a way that definite connections can be made 
with her previous knowledge and habits 
and her present situation. This connec- 
tion, supervision, aids her to discover by 
making careful analyses of the needs of her 
pupils as evidenced by age-grade progress 
charts, errors made in achievement tests, 
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in mental tests, and the discovery of the 
most appropriate tools of learning for 
satisfying these needs. It is important to 
note another suggestion from the field of 
psychology with regard to the organization 
of new movements made in connection with 
the appropriate features of the external 
situation. The chief characterization of 
this phase of learning is over-production 
of movement, diffusion of nervous im- 
pulses, which reaches some muscles that are 
inappropriate to the purpose. Selection of 
the suitable movements from this diffusion 
is essential; a corollary, prevention or in- 
hibition of useless movements, becomes nec- 
essary. Supervision, applying this, will 
make an analysis of the elements involved 
in the complex skill of teaching. Three 
potent elements are discernible: method, 
skill, technique. These three elements need 
to be differentiated and each analyzed into 
certain definite, observable and improvable 
habits. Teachers experimenting with these 
new habits will need the supervisor’s visita- 
tion for the purpose of helping him dis- 
cover which among the variations in pro- 
cedure are the most appropriate or the 
least wasteful. Standards for this selec- 
tion will be in terms of pupil growth. 
Supervisory visitations will then be most 
helpful because favorable variations are 
not always foreseen by the teacher herself 
either because they may not be known to 
her or she may not recognize which vari- 
ations are favorable. If there be no super- 
vision or if the supervisor be indisecrimi- 
nating, unreflective, or inarticulate, the 
teacher wastes time and energy and be- 
comes discouraged. 

~ Many experimental investigations have 
been carried on to determine the manner 
in which different individuals acquire skill. 
Progress has been represented in the form 
of practice curves. When several practice 


curves are examined, it is seen that their 
steepness, representing the rate at which 
skill is acquired, varies considerably. 


The 
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curves, too, often have flattish parts, rela- 
tively long continued, which are called 
plateaus. Analyses of possible causes of 
these plateaus reveal some interesting and 
vital facts which future supervision will 
gladly heed. The plateau may sometimes 
be due to flagging interest, leading to 
diminished effort. Practice then is unwise. 
The supervisor by demonstrating a new 
way of teaching or by changing the type 
of work, may supply fresh aspects of the 
work and thus terminate a plateau. 
Secondly it will be recognized that shy- 
ness of expressing oneself in public or 
towards the supervisor, or in the presence 
of other teachers more mature or more 
skilled than himself, may interfere with 
teacher progress. This raises the interest- 
ing question of the effective relationship 
between supervisor and supervised which 
will be discussed a little later. Thirdly, 
another important plateau-producer may 
be insufficient dissatisfaction with present 
achievement. This may be due to various 
causes. It may be caused by a peculiarity 
of disposition or of temperament arising 
perhaps from psychological factors, such as 
the relative absence of any strong tendency 
towards self-assertion or of emulation. It 
may also exist because of ignorance of the 
great heights above him. One may stay on 
a plateau because of the mists of ignorance 
which hide the upper stages—one may 
never have seen or appreciated the excel- 
lence of an artistic teaching performance. 
Realizing the singular appropriateness of 
this type of inertia in teaching, good super- 
vision will devise better and more varied 
kinds of demonstrations, of exhibits, of op- 
portunities for visitation in other situa- 
tions, means for attendance at all kinds of 
educational conventions, and the like. 
Finally scientific supervision can never 
lose sight of the fact that while in teach- 
ing there may be efficient functioning of 
many types of skills, yet the real art of 
teaching depends upon something addi- 
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tional. Besides the excellence with which 
all these activities may be carried on there 
is needed a fine power of a different and 
higher sort which directly influences hu- 
man attitudes and behavior. From a 
supervisory point of view, two distinct 
types of teachers need to be considered. 
There is the objective type, designated by 
Jung as ‘‘extroverts’’ who are willing and 
anxious to plunge into new work, who are 
not troubled if they make mistakes, but 
cheerfully reconstruct a new procedure 
upon the basis of the preceding mistakes. 
This type the supervisor ean aid by stimu- 
lating to more careful consideration of cer- 
tain standards of procedure before work- 
ing. This is the type which takes quite 
cheerfully and in good part a constructive 
criticism of his procedure, and builds up an 
exceedingly fine practice upon it. 

There is, however, another type, ‘‘the 
introverts,’’ who are shy and far less spon- 
taneous, who will indulge in less of random 
experiment because of self-consciousness. 
They do not wish to show up badly. This 
type of an individual becomes very dis- 
couraged by disapproval. He wishes to 
have meticulous directions before attempt- 
ing the suggested procedure and then be 
left alone while he experiments in his situ- 
ation for the best ways for carrying it out. 
He works very intelligently and secures 
good results, often spending a great deal 
of time, energy, and even money to bring 
a plan to fruition. The best service super- 
vision can render this type of teacher is 
by acting as cheer-leader, bringing sym- 
pathy, understanding, and social approval 
for the well-constructed procedure. 

To sum up briefly, then, some of the 
trends of modern supervision, we should 
say a supervisor in the future must have: 

(1) A high degree of professional skill 
which will enable him to adopt an analytic 
and diagnostic mode of procedure in dis- 
cussing teaching activities before and after 
classroom visitation and will also enable 
him to demonstrate these by actual teach- 
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ing. Teachers’ knowledge that the super- 
visor can not only explain to them what 
should be done in a new procedure but can 
actually do it himself contributes a whole- 
some atmosphere. This professional skill 
involves: (a) clear concepts of method, (b) 
knowledge of psychological principles and 
laws of learning, (c) knowledge of the 
articulation of the various parts of the 
school organization. 

(2) A eareful application of the avail- 
able psychological facts concerning person- 
ality and character traits to each individual 
teacher with whom he comes in contact. 
The necessity of seeing that each teacher 
has the opportunity to show superior skill 
along the line of his special interests. 

(3) The supervision because of his 
peculiar function of sharing with the 
teacher the responsibility for individual 
pupil-progress of necessity will cease to 
be an authoritative visitor giving sub- 
jective and personal criticisms. He will 
become a genuine leader, discovering in- 
dividual differences in interests, in skills, 
in abilities among the teachers. He will 
study the best way to coordinate all these 
variations in superior abilities, so that 
each teacher will be given an opportu- 
nity for taking the initiative and experi- 
menting in his special field. Lastly he will 
find a way by which the results of indi- 
vidual or group skill and labors will re- 
ceive adequate group recognition, and the 
results made available for all to use.” 

FLORENCE EILAN BAMBERGER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE JoHNsS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SOVIET SCHOOLS 
THE special correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor writes from Moscow that the 
present-day state of Russian education affords 
2In the organization of this paper, the author 
drew freely from three books: Freeman: ‘‘Psy- 
chology of Learning.’’ Chapter 8. Pear: ‘‘Skill 
in Work and Play.’’ Cubberley: ‘‘ Publie Educa- 
tion in the United States.’’ ‘ 
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a vivid example of the conflict between am- 
bitious aspiration and straitened material means 
that is to be found in many phases of Soviet 
life. Before the Revolution, Russia, despite 
its very highly cultured intellectual class and 
its distinguished achievements in art, literature, 
music and natural science, was a backward 
country in the matter of general education. 

The revolution gave a big impetus to the 
movement for popular education. Despite the 
extreme hardships of blockade, civil war and 
economic collapse, which marked the first period 
of the Soviet power, new schools were opened 
by tens of thousands; and in 1921 there were 
91,000 schools with 7,500,000 pupils. However, 
this outburst of educational enthusiasm had no 
economic basis of support. 

Then came the new economic policy, with its 
radical change of financial methods on the part 
of the Soviet government. The central govern- 
ment, faced with the unaccustomed problem of 
balancing its budget, decided that the schools 
were too great a burden and turned them over 
to the support of the local authorities. In 
many cases the local budgets were not properly 
organized and the famine of 1921-22 left many 


provinces of eastern and southeastern Russia 


completely destitute. By 1923 the number of 
pupils in elementary schools had fallen to 
4,300,000, and there are now 4,900,000 pupils 
in the Russian elementary schools. 

Last year the Soviet government issued a 
decree for the establishment of general primary 
education by 1933. The Commissariat for Edu- 
cation, according to Mr. Lunacharsky, has 
drawn up a plan, specifying the future numer- 
ical relation between elementary schools and 
high schools (this was estimated on a basis of 
12 per cent.) limiting the number of pupils 
in any single class to 40. The execution of this 
plan will demand 2,000,000,000 rubles (about 
$1,000,000,000); and the raising of this huge 
sum will no doubt depend on the measure of 
prosperity which Russia may hope to attain 
during the next seven years. 

The gigantic character of the problem of in- 
troducing general education in Russia may be 
gauged from the fact that 38 per cent. of the 
children who now apply for admission to the 
elementary schools are rejected for lack of 
available facilities. The existing school build- 
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ings are generally overcrowded and often in bad 
repair and Mr. Lunacharsky emphasized the 
necessity for a large-scale building campaign in 
this connection. 

The expenditure per pupil in Soviet Russia 
is very low. Mr. Lunacharsky refers to the con- 
trast between the Russian expenditure of 18 
rubles for each elementary school pupil and the 
corresponding figures for New York and Lon- 
don, which are 220 and 163 rubles, respectively. 
Under the old régime, according to Lunachar- 
sky, the expenditure per pupil was 14.40 rubles; 
but this sum, in view of the rise in prices, rep- 
resents a present-day value of 30 rubles. Teach- 
ers’ salaries are little more than half the pre- 
revolutionary figure; and at the same time sal- 
aries represent a larger proportion of the edu- 
cational budget. Whereas salaries represented 
63 per cent. of the educational expenses before 
the revolution, they now make up 72 per cent. 

During the last three years the number of 
elementary schools in Russia increased by 8 per 
cent. and the number of teachers by 11 per cent. 
This represents a certain measure of progress 
in relieving the teachers from excessive strain; 
but Mr. Lunacharsky feels that much still re- 
mains to be accomplished in this direction. 


CULTURAL COOPERATION WITH 
MEXICO 


Dr. StepHen P. DuaGan, director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, announces 
in a bulletin that “the Ministry of Public In- 
struction of Mexico is anxious to establish close 
cultural relations with the institutions of higher 
edueation of the United States.” The plan 
toward this end proposed in a recent visit to 
this country of Dr. Alfred Pruneda, rector of 
the National University of Mexico, is summar- 
ized as follows: 


(1) Professors: The National University of 
Mexico maintains a summer session which annually 
attracts about three hundred and fifty American 
students, chiefly teachers of Spanish in our high 
schools and colleges. The university has each sum- 
mer had at least one professor from the United 
States teach in the summer session. Last summer 
it was Professor John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The university will be glad to correspond 
with American professors who would like to teach 
in its summer session, especially in the fields of 
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biology, political science, economies and sociology. 
Preference would be given to those professors who 
can lecture in Spanish. 

(2) The university will be glad to enter into 
professorial exchange relations with American uni- 
versities for the regular scholastic year. In return 
for a professor sent by an American insti 1tion in 
any one of the fields of scholarship above mentioned 
the University of Mexico will send to the American 
college or university a professor in any one of the 
following fields: Mexican archeology, anthropology, 
Latin-American history and institutions, and the 
Spanish language and literature. In this case each 
side will provide the compensation of the professor 
it sends to the other country. 

(3) Students: The National University of 
Mexico will establish four full fellowships cover- 
ing tuition, board and lodging for American stu- 
dents to study any of the subjects mentioned at 
the close of the previous paragraph. These fellow- 
ships are to be established in return for four to be 
offered by American colleges and universities. As 
the educational authorities of Mexico are directing 
their attention primarily to the needs of the rural 
population, it would prefer the fellowships to be 
distributed as follows: 

Two in engineering with special reference to irri- 
gation and control of droughts. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has begun a campaign against droughts 
and is particularly anxious to have its students at- 
tend engmeering schools that give special attention 
to irrigation. 

One in school hygiene—social work and applied 
social work. 

One in all aspects of education. 


Dr. Duggan adds that the Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, “will be glad to be the intermediary 
for correspondence with the proper officials of 
the University of Mexico.” 


THE 1926 ELECTION OF AMERICAN 
RHODES SCHOLARS 
THE results of the annual election of Rhodes 
Scholars held in thirty-two states of the Union 
were announced this week by President Frank 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, American 
secretary to the Rhodes trustees. They will 


enter Oxford in October, 1927. Rhodes schol- 
ars are chosen on the threefold basis of intel- 
lectual ability and attainments, qualities of 
character, including public spirit and leader- 
ship, and interest in manly outdoor sports. An 
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appointment carries with it a stipend of £400 a 
year for three years for study at the University 
of Oxford. No restriction is placed upon a 
Rhodes scholar’s choice of studies. 

For the thirty-two Rhodes scholarships avail- 
able in the United States this year there were 
372 candidates. The list of 1927 scholars 
elected, subject to confirmation by the Rhodes 
trustees, with the states and colleges which they 
represent, is as follows: 


ALABAMA: R. H. Baugh, Jr., University of Ala- 
bama. 

ARIZONA: John E. Mock, University of Arizona. 

ARKANSAS: Samuel A. McCain, Washington and 
Lee University. 

CALIFORNIA: Robert F. Heilbron, University of 
California. 

CoLoRADO: Hudson Moore, Jr., University of 
Colorado. 

DELAWARE: William Mode Spackman, Princeton 
University. 

FLorIpA: Edwin M. Rhea, Princeton University. 

GeorGIA: Allen Williams Post, University of 
Georgia. 

IpaHo: Wallace C. Brown, University of Idaho. 

Iowa: Robert B. Patrick, Drake University. 

KANSAS: Brewster Morgan, University of Kansas. 

LOUISIANA: Ben R. Miller, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

MICHIGAN: Edgar H. Ailes, University of Mich- 
igan. 

MINNESOTA: Dean A. Clark, Princeton University. 

MISSISSIPPI: Myers 8. McDougal, University of 
Mississippi. 

Missouri: Charles S. Parker, Jr., University of 
Missouri. 

Montana: Andrew V. Corry, Harvard University. 

NEBRASKA: Hugh B. Cox, University of Ne- 
braska. 

NEvADA: Frederick J. Seibert, Jr., University of 
Nevada. 

New Mexico: Woodford Heflin, University of 
New Mexico. 

NortH CarRoLina: F. G. McCarty, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

NortH Dakota: Edmund O. Belsheim, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

OKLAHOMA: Charles Eugene Springer, University 
of Oklahoma. 

OreGon: Alfons Korn, University of Oregon. 

SouTH Carouina: J. M. Stokes, Presbyterian Col- 
lege of South Carolina. 

SoutH Dakota: Samuel H. Sabin, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Texas: E. O. Mather, University of Texas. 

UTau: Paul C. Kimball, University of Utah. 

WASHINGTON: Charles Horowitz, University of 
Washington. 

WEST VirGInia: John E. F. Wood, University of 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin: Jefferson D. Burrus, University of 
Wisconsin. 

WyominG: Herbert B. Woodman, University of 

Wyoming. 


In announcing the results of this year’s elec- 
tion President Aydelotte made public a sum- 
mary of the record of the Rhodes scholars from 
the United States and from the Dominions for 
the last twenty years, recently compiled by the 
Rhodes trustees for the information of commit- 
tees of selection. 


About half of all the Rhodes scholars come from 
the United States, the other half come from the 
British Dominions, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Jamaica, Bermuda and New- 
foundland. The records of the two groups of 
scholars from the United States and from the Do- 
minions for twenty years are almost exactly equal. 
The Dominion scholars exceed the Americans by 
one per cent. in the number of first classes obtained 
and by four per cent. in the number of seconds. 
On the other hand the Americans have taken more 
advanced degrees than the scholars from the Do- 
minions, 67 as against 39, so that honors between 
the two groups are about equally divided. 

The whole group of Rhodes scholars, American 
and Dominion alike, stand much higher at Oxford 
than the English ‘‘Commoners.’’ On the other 
hand the Englishmen who win the open scholar- 
ships in the Oxford colleges by competitive ex- 
amination make a still higher record than the 
Rhodes scholars. In first and second classes taken 
together the English scholars show a record of 73 
per cent. as against 67 per cent. for the Rhodes 
scholars and 40 per cent. for the English common- 
ers. The American record as compared with that 
of English scholars shows a decided improvement 
since it was last compiled five years ago and of the 
group which finished in 1926 the percentage of 
firsts and seconds combined rose to 74. 

Individual honors won by American Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford last year included five dector’s 
degrees, four first classes in final honors examina- 
tions, three university prizes and twelve ‘‘blues’’ 
for representing Oxford against Cambridge in ath- 
letic sports. 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


“A BETTER understanding of the purposes of 
a college education” was set forth as the need 
of college fraternities at the eighteenth Inter- 
fraternity Conference, held in New York City 
on November 26 and 27. Chairman Henry R. 
Johnson, in his report, said: 


Looking at the matter purely and simply from 
our own selfish point of view . . . it would be fool- 
ish for us to ignore the question of scholarship. 

What we need is not regulations, or even recom- 
mendations, but a better understanding of the pur- 
poses of a college education. If we admit that 
classroom work has any legitimate part in the 
scheme, then let us do the job as though we meant 
it. Let us create such a spirit in our chapters and 
our fraternities that the mental drone can aot sur- 
vive, that every man will count it a test of his 
loyalty to his chapter to perform every task as well 
as he has it in him to do. Let us prove to the 
world at large that when college-trained men are 
needed in any emergency, the best will be found in 
the ranks of our fraternities. 


Professor O. M. Stewart, of the University of 
Missouri, a member of the conference committee 
on scholarship, maintained that the scholarship 
of a chapter is a good barometer of most other 
conditions and that the method of raising 
scholarship is not as important as the spirit; 
rules, he said, are inclined to befog the issue. 
His specific suggestions for raising scholarship 
were: 


Let the fraternities publish annually the scho- 
lastic standing of their chapters; let every frater- 
nity have an active officer in charge of its scholar- 
ship campaign; give publicity to matters affecting 
scholarship; award medals or prizes for scholastic 
achievements; require reports on failures; penalize 
those chapters which are consistently low in schol- 
arship; defer initiation of men whose scholarship 
is not satisfactory; give special attention to the 
training of freshmen; keep loafers out; build up a 
belief that good scholarship pays. 


The conference committee on scholarship re- 
ported that a survey had been made of the 
scholarship of fraternities at 118 institutions 
having five or more fraternities. Because of the 
great variety of marking systems the returns 
were difficult to tabulate. Chairman Alvan E. 
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Duerr said that an arrangement has been made 
by the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars for a uniform ranking plan that can 
be applied to any system of marking. “Im- 
portant work has been accomplished, not in 
the compilation of figures, but in the establish- 
ment of a common ground with college otticials.” 


NURSING EDUCATION AND HOSPITAL 
CONTROL 


ReLatTiveLy few college graduates enter the 
nursing profession because of “the continued 
hospital control of nursing education, with its 
insistent adherence to the apprenticeship meth- 
ods and military regulations.” This is the 
declaration of Dean Annie W. Goodrich, of the 
Yale School of Nursing, in her annual report. 
Dean Goodrich points out that, when the situa- 
tion is considered from the national angle, it is 
apparent that nursing does not attract the col- 
lege graduate. She shows that, of the total en- 
rollment of 15,898 students who entered 134 
schools of nursing during the past five years, 
but 115 were college graduates, while 66 had a 
partial college education. 


In view of the increasing enrolment of women 
in colleges, reported as 20,558 in New York State 
alone for the year 1925, with 3,560 obtaining de- 
grees in that year and the very large percentage 
of these graduates now entering the occupational 
and professional field, this is astounding. . . . The 
deflection of the scientifically inclined mind from a 
field of such creative importance and appeal to 
women is deplorable and can only be explained by 
the continued hospital control of nursing education 
with its insistent adherence to the apprenticeship 
methods and military regulations in the belief that 
through this means the cost of nursing service in 
institutions may be held to a minimum. The con- 
tent of education now demanded by the intelligent 
students entering the field is, however, so steadily 
elevating the cost that it has been asserted by a 
well-known hospital authority that in the leading 
schools of nursing the cost of a student nursing 
staff exceeds that of a graduate staff. This system 
will inevitably force these schools into the educa- 
tional system where they long since should have 
found their place. It is also greatly increasing the 
demand for qualified nurse teachers already far in 
advance of the supply. 

Imposed, therefore, upon nursing educators is the 
threefold responsibility of awakening the interest 
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of the college graduate in the field; developing a 
content that will hold this interest when aroused; 
and reshaping the various forms of nursing service 
to the end that while meeting more fully than it 
ever has in the past the needs of any given com- 
munity, it will compare favorably in interest, pe- 
cuniary returns and physical demands with other 
life activities. 


A CHARTER FOR LONG ISLAND 
UNIVERSITY 

THe New York Board of Regents have 
granted a charter for an endowed university 
to be known as Long Island University. A 
petition for the charter was presented by Ralph 
Jonas, president of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A statement issued by the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce says that all the higher edu- 
cational units in Brooklyn and Long Island 
will be asked to cooperate and, if possible, to 
become units of the new university. These 
units already have properties which it would 
seem conservative to estimate at a value up- 
ward of $30,000,000. 

Adelphi College, through Dr. Frank B. Blod- 
gett, its president, and James H. Post, the 
president of the Board of Trustees, has already 
announced its thorough sympathy toward the 
university movement. The College of Phar- 
macy and the International Theater Arts 
Institute have both signified their interest in be- 
coming units of the university; and Dean Rich- 
ardson, who is head of the Brooklyn Law 
School, which is a unit of the St. Lawrence 
University, has expressed the desire of the 
Brooklyn Law School to cooperate in every 
way with, and, if feasible, to become a part of 
the university. 

No definite site for the new Long Island 
University has been decided upon. 

Ralph Jonas placed $500,000 at the disposal 
of the proposed university and stated that he 
would be willing to increase his gift to $1,000,- 
000 upon reasonable conditions, provided the 
citizens of Brooklyn would subseribe an addi- 
tional $9,000,000. James H. Post has offered 
an additional $100,000 toward the university 
fund, and Nathan S. Jonas, president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, has agreed to 
contribute $25,000. 
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NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

FreL_Lowsuies with a basic stipend of $1,200 

a year and providing also tuition and traveling 

expenses are announced by the Committee on 

Child Development of the National Research 

Council. They are national fellowships in child 


development given under a grant of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 


The fellowships aim to attract to the field of 
child development qualified workers who will in- 
erease scientific knowledge of the child along 
various lines and bring this knowledge to parents 
and others concerned with child life. 

The appointments prepare for research and prac- 
tice in fields connected with the mental and phys- 
ical health and growth of children and lead to the 
following types of service: 

1. Research in child development: all fields. 

2. Resident instruction in child development: in- 
structor in child development and welfare in school, 
college or university. 

3. Child welfare service: nursery school teacher, 
worker in clinies, institutions, social service, health 
organizations, schools, ete. 

4. Parent education: field organizer, leader of 
study classes, extension worker, resident instructor 
in college or university. 

Among the specific fields of investigation open 
to fellows are anatomy, anthropology, anthro- 
pometry, education, genetics, health, mental hy- 
giene, nutrition, orthopedics, pediatrics, physical 
education, physiology and psychology, all as applied 
to the study of the young child and to parent 
education. 


The fellowships are open to college graduates 
of the United States and Canada who have had 
training in sciences basic to the study of child 
development. “A limited number of fellowships 
are available to men, who are appointed only 
in exceptional cases.” Fellows are assigned to 
certain institutions: Columbia, Cornell, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Yale, Merrill-Palmer School. 

Requests for application blanks should be 
addressed to Dr. L. R. Marston, Committee on 
Child Development, National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. Applications must be filed 
by January 15, 1927. 

The members of the Committee on Child De- 
velopment are: 


Bird T. Baldwin, chairman, research professor of 
educational psychology and director of the Iowa 
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Child Welfare Research Station, State University 
of Iowa. 

John E. Anderson, secretary, professor and di- 
rector of the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota. 

A. V. Kidder, chairman of the Division of An- 
thropology and Psychology, National Research 
Council. 

George M. Stratton, professor of psychology, 
University of California. 

R. S. Woodworth, professor of psychology, Co- 
lumbia University. 


THE WORLD ESSAY CONTEST OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 
LEAGUE 

Dr. Fannie Fern ANDREWS, secretary of the 
American School Citizenship League, has issued 
an announcement of the successful contestants 
in the world essay contest for 1925-26 and the 
terms of the contest for 1926-27. 

The winners of last year are: 

Normal School and Teachers’ College Sec- 
tion: First Prize—Miss Dorothy -Hibarger, 
State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Second 
Prize—Miss Annie MeMillan, Furzedown Train- 
ing College, London, England. Third Prize— 
Miss Lena Scranton, State Normal University, 
Normal, Il. 

Secondary School Section: First Prize—Miss 
Beulah Millet, Mesa Union High School, Mesa, 
Ariz. Second Prize—F. C. Lewis, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital School, Bristol, England. Third 
Prize—Miss Virginia Stanley, Holy Cross 
Academy, Lynchburg, Va. 

For 1926-27 two sets of prizes are offered for 
the best essays, to be written by students of all 
countries, as follows: (1) Open to students in 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges: “The 
Teacher an Agent of International Goodwill.” 
(2) Open to seniors in secondary schools: 
“How the Youth of the World Can Promote 
International Goodwill.” Three prizes of sev- 
enty-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be 
given for the three best essays in each set. 

The United States judges will be W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., professor of education, Swarthmore 
College; George A. McFarland, president, 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. D.; E. Es- 
telle Downing, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Thomas C. Blaisdell, State 
Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa.; E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, principal, McKinley Sehool, Lincoln, 
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Neb.; Francis A. Bagnall, principal, State Nor- 
mal School, Hyannis, Mass.; H. A. Davee, pres- 
ident, Murphy Collegiate Institute, Sevierville, 
Tenn., and Walter S. Athearn, dean, Boston 
University School of Religious Education. 

The contest will close June 1, 1927. Each 
country participating in the contest, other than 
the United States, shall submit the three best 
essays in each set (normal and secondary), these 
essays to be selected by judges appointed in 
each country. The United States judges will 
select, from these and from the essays written 
by pupils of the United States, those which in 
their opinion should receive the prizes. Stu- 
dents may write in their own language. The 
three best essays selected by the national judges 
must be translated into English when submitted 
to the United States judges. 

Full details about the conditions of the con- 
test and information as to literature on essay 
subjects may be obtained from the secretary of 
the league, Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Mar!l- 
borough Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


MEMORIAL TO HENRY JACKSON 
WATERS 


On December 9, the county extension agents 
of the University of Missouri presented to the 
university a bronze tablet in honor of Dr. 
Henry Jackson Waters, who was dean of the 
college of agriculture from 1895 to 1909 and 
later president of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan. This tablet was erected 
in the Agricultural Building, named Waters 
Hall, and was accepted by President Stratton 
D. Brooks, who spoke as follows: 


It was my pleasure not only to know of the great 
services rendered to the public by Dr. Henry Jack- 
son Waters, but also to know him personally and 
during the war period to cooperate with him in 
his work. 

The scope of his endeavors have been so wide and 
so.wisely administered that men to come will say 
that in his time he was a leader who rendered a 
great public service. But what is a man’s time? 
Is it compassed by that hour of birth when all are 
glad and he alone does cry, and by that hour of 
death when all do weep and he alone is silent? Not 
so— Hhe sins of man may be inflicted upon his 
children even unto the third and fourth generation. 
Still more surely will the good that man does live 
after him. Not until the last wavelet of his in- 
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fluence has ceased to cause a ripple upon the shore 
of eternity may we say that his time is ended. 
We who know that men who have been dead for 
centuries still have greater effect on modern life 
than do millions of men now living, can not even 
predict the limit of their influence. In fact, such 
evidence as we have leads to the belief that rather 
than ever reaching its end, it will in truth be ever- 
lasting. 

This building has been named Waters Hall and 
this tablet is being placed therein by his loving 
friends and admirers, the county extension agents 
of the University of Missouri, in order that we may 
have a visible memorial in stone and concrete and 
copper to remind succeeding generations of stu- 
dents of the life work of a great man. May it also 
stand as a perpetual reminder that his services did 
not end with death, but that his influence will be 
ever with us unto a far distant end that none of 
us can prophesy. 

It is with great pleasure indeed that I accept 
in behalf of the Board of Curators of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri this tablet placed here by you as a 
token of appreciation, affection and confidence. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Liserty Hype Batuey, formerly dean of 
the New York State College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University, will preside at the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to be held in Philadelphia, 
from December 27 to January 1. The address 
of the retiring president will be given by Dr. 
M. I. Pupin, professor of electro-mechanies at 
Columbia University. Professor Melvin E. 
Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota, will 
preside over the section of education and the 
address of the retiring chairman will be given 
by Professor Otis W. Caldwell, of Lincoln 
School, Columbia University. Professor Mar- 
garet Floy Washburn, of Vassar College, will 
preside over the section of psychology, and 
Professor Carl E. Seashore, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, will deliver the address of the 
retiring president. Dr. Madison Bentley, of 
the University of Illinois, will preside over the 
sessions of the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, which will be held at 
the University of Pennsylvania, on December 
28, 29 and 30. 


Dr. Avery A. SHAw, minister of the Em- 
manuel Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
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resign his pulpit in March to accept the presi- 
dency of Denison University at Granville, Ohio. 
Dr. Shaw is fifty-six years old, a native of 
Nova Scotia, and a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. He was educated at Acadia Col- 
lege, Nova Scotia, and the Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and was ordained into the Bap- 
tist ministry in 1896. 

Rev. Dr. CHAartes M. Jacoss has been elected 
president of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. He will suc- 
ceed his father, Rev. Dr. H. E. Jacobs, who re- 
signed a year ago because of advancing years. 

Miss Marion Coates, principal of Bradford 
Academy, will be the first president of a new 
junior college for women, to be known as the 
Sarah Lawrence College, to be opened in 1927 
at Bronxville, N. Y., through a gift of approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 by W. V. Lawrence, of Bronx- 
ville. 

Dr. A. Monror Srowe, formerly president 
and professor of education, University of the 
City of Toledo, is now head of the department 
of education at Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Virginia. 

Cuartes R. Ricnarps, for three years di- 
rector of the American Association of Museums, 
has been appointed an officer of the General 
Education Board and has taken up the work of 
developing the board’s new department of in- 
dustrial art, of which he has been placed in 
charge. 


Dr. A. LAwrENCcE LOWELL, president of Har- 
vard University since 1909, when he succeeded 
the late Charles W. Eliot, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday on December 13. Members of 
the faculty tendered their felicitations, and 
The Crimson, the undergraduate daily, gave over 
most of its issue to tributes to President Lowell. 


Proressor Jacos E. RerGHarp has been ten- 
dered a banquet in honor of his completion of 
forty years of teaching in the department of 
zoology of the University of Michigan. One 
hundred and thirty of his colleagues, former 
students and friends were in attendance. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner will be tendered Pro- 
fessor Lightner Witmer on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 30, by the members of the staff of the de- 
partment of psychology at the University of 
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Pennsylvania and the former doctors of philos- 
ophy from that department. This dinner will 
be in celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the first psychological clinic in 
the world—founded in 1896 by Professor Wit- 
mer at the University of Pennsylvania and run- 
ning with a continuous existence to the present 
time. 


Proressor GitBert Murray, of Oxford, who 
has completed the Lowell Institute lectures on 
the Greek drama, was to be the guest of honor 
at a citizens’ farewell in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on December 17. 


Wituiam O’FLAnerty, district superintendent 
in the Bronx, New York City, will be the guest 
of honor at a testimonial luncheon to be given 
in honor of the tenth anniversary of his ap- 
pointment on May 14. 


SamMvueL J. Preston, superintendent of 
schools of the first district of Westchester 
County, N. Y., was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner given by the teachers of his district on No- 
vember 17 in White Plains. About 150 persons 
were present. Among those who paid tribute to 
Superintendent Preston in addresses was George 
H. Covey, president of the New York State 
Teachers Association. As a token of the esteem 
in which he is held the teachers presented Su- 
perintendent Preston with a gold watch. 


Vacancies on the board of trustees of the 
Kahn Foundation for the Travel of American 
Teachers have been filled by the election of 
President John Grier Hibben, of Princeton 
University; President Max Mason, of the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, and William D. Guthrie, 
of New York, to take the places of President 
A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University; 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of the 
Museum of Natural History, and Dr. Charles 
S. Walcott, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, who resigned recently. 


Dr. Orro L. Scumupt, president of the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, succeeds the late Colonel 
Edward B. Ellicott as president of the Chicago 
Board of Education. 


J. Spencer Dickerson has resigned as sec- 
retary of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, after a service of thirteen years. 
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He continues as a member of the board and 
will have editorial charge of The University 
Record. 


Proressor Bayarp Q. Moraan, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been elected managing 
editor of the Modern Language Journal, pub- 
lished by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. He succeeds Professor 
Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington 
University, who has been acting managing editor 
pending the election of a permanent managing 
editor. Professor Morgan assumes the editor- 
ship beginning with the December number. 
Professor Doyle remains as assistant managing 
editor. 


Miss GERTRUDE HarTMAN has resigned as 
editor of Progressive Education, the quarterly 
magazine of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Rosert F’., Mason, assistant professor of busi- 
ness management methods in the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administration, has 
been appointed alumni secretary of the univer- 
sity. 

Miss Heten Herrernan, formerly rural 
supervisor of schools of Kings County, Calif,, 
has been appointed state commissioner of ele- 
mentary schools of California, succeeding the 
late Mamie B. Lang. 


ArTHUR G. CLEMENT, supervisor of the bio- 
logical sciences and general science of the New 
York State Department of Education, has re- 
tired. Mr. Clement has been connected with the 
department for thirty-one years. 


As a result of a Civil Service promotion ex- 
amination, in which he stood first, Edward S. 
Mooney, Jr., has been appointed supervisor of 
teachers training classes in New York State. 


Dr. Hersert R. Srouz, state director of 
physical education for California, has resigned. 
The American Physical Education Review notes 
that Dr. Stolz is to do “experimental work with 
the State Educational Committee on Parent 
Education.” He has been succeeded as state 
director by Neils P. Neilson. 


AssociATE Proressor Emery T. Finsey, of 
the college of education of the University of 
Chicago, who for three years has been dean of 
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University College, has been released from in- 
structional duties for a year and will represent 
the university in its relations with the alumni. 


ProFessoR ALBERT Z., MANN, since 1920 pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of Community 
Extension Service at Hamline University, will 
succeed the Reverend C. J. Hewitt, of the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, who for seven years has 
been in charge of the training of ministers. in 
rural fields. 

Dr. THeopore G. Soares, for ten years chap- 
lain of the University of Chicago, has resigned. 


DanieEL Cuase, formerly state supervisor of 
physical education of New York State, has be- 
come secretary of the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood, New York City. Dr. Frederick F. Rogers 
has been appointed state supervisor. 


The School Board Journal states that the 
St. Louis, Mo., board of education refused to 
approve Superintendent Maddox’s appointment 
of L. W. Rader and D. H. Weir to principal- 
ships. Members of the board are said to have 
recalled activities on the part of Rader and 
Weir of which they disapproved. 

Ir is reported in the New York Evening Post 
that Dr. J. H. H. Rowland, dean of the Medical 
School of the University of Maryland, has been 
sued by Dr. Tilghman B. Marden, former mem- 
ber of the faculty, for an alleged breach of 
salary agreement. 


NEWLY appointed assistant professors in the 
department of physical culture and athleties of 
the University of Chicago are Herbert O. Cris- 
ler, Dr. Charles O. Molander and Nelson H. 
Norgren. 

SUPERINTENDENT JAMES H. Harris, of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, has been appointed by Dr. Ran- 
dall J. Condon, president of the department of 
superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, as chairman of the section of superin- 
tendents of cities between 10,000 and 100,000 
in population, for the meeting at Dallas, Texas, 
next February. 

Frep L. Fiscuer, of Belleville, Mich., is the 
new president of the first district of the Mich- 
igan Education Association. 


Orricers of the Association of Land-grant 
Colleges, which held its fortieth annual conven- 
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tion in Washington in November, were elected 
as follows: H. A. Morgan, of Tennessee, presi- 
dent; Martha Van Rensselaer, of New York, 
vice-president ; S. B. Haskell, of Massachusetts, 
secretary; J. L. Hills, of Vermont, treasurer. 


AT a recent meeting of the St. Louis Board 
of Education Mr. Stephen M. Wagner was re- 
elected president. 


THe school committee of Lynn, Mass., re- 
cently appropriated $12,000 for a survey of 
the schools of the city by the Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
members of the survey include Dr. George B. 
Strayer, Dr. George N. Engelhart and Dr. 
Carter Alexander. They addressed the entire 
teaching staff of Lynn at a meeting on Decem- 
ber 6. 


Harry A. Borpner, city superintendent of 
schools in Manila, has left for the United States 
to’ select teachers chiefly for English instruction 
in high schools throughout the islands. He will 
remain in America for several months. It is 
reported that there are from forty to sixty 
places to fill. 


THE Rev. Dr. A. E. Hituiarp, who has been 
for twenty-two years associated with St. Paul’s 
School, London, being now the “high master,” 
will resign at the end of the next mid-summer 
term. 


In connection with the forthcoming centenary 
of University College, London, a history of the 
college is being prepared by Mr. H. Hale 
Bellot. 


SPEAKERS at a dinner of the Union College 
Alumni Association in New York City on De- 
eember 8 included Dr. Frederick Keppel, pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Corporation; Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of New York Univer- 
sity; Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, presi- 
dent of Union College; Dr. John Lewis March, 
professor of psychology at Union College; 
Harold Anson Bruce, director of physical edu- 
cation; Dr. Edgar Barney, of the board of trus- 
tees, and Dr. George Alexander, of the class of 
’66, the oldest alumnus present. 


Dr. D. R. ANpERsoN, president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, will deliver the bac- 
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calaureate address at the fall convocation of 
Emory University to be held on December 20. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK Copy, of the Detroit 
schools, was the chief speaker at the recent ded- 
ication of the new Daniel Kaiser School at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Proressor Exvsert K. Fretwe., of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Dean Ray- 
mond Walters, of Swarthmore College, were 
speakers, respectively, at the recent dedications 
of the two new high schools at Harrisburg, Pa., 
the Thomas Harris High School and the Wil- 
liam Penn High School. 


Dr. C. C. Konn, of the Bowling Green, Ky., 
Normal School, gave the address at the recent 
dedication of the new Atkinson School, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 


Dr. Bensamin R. Anprews, professor of 
household economies at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, spoke at the New York 
State Teachers College at Albany, N. Y., on 
December 3. 


Dr. Freperick C. Ferry, president of Ham- 
ilton College, and Dr. Mary E. Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College, were among the 
speakers at a dinner in New York on December 
6 in celebration of the sesquicentennial of the 
founding of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 


Dr. ALBERT SHIELS, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, gave 
an address on “What we do when we train 
citizens,” before the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club on December 11. 


Dr. Georce Myers, of the University of Mich- 
igan, recently addressed the vocational coun- 
selors of the Detroit publie schools on “Counsel- 
ing and guidance in cities of over 50,000.” 


Dr. ALFRED ADLER, Austrian psychologist, has 
arrived in New York City and will lecture be- 
fore the New York State Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. 

Dr. Georce H. F. Nurraun, F.R.S., director 
of the Moltena Institute for Research in Paleon- 
tology at the University of Cambridge, lectured 
on “Cambridge and the English University Sys- 
tem,” before the New York University Chapter 
of Sigma Xi on December 16. 
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MORIAL service was held in honor of into junior and senior high-school meet 
Charles W. Eliot, in the Unitarian a luncheon. Hotel Statler will be the hy 
i, in Cambridge, on Sunday, December 12. ters. If any high-school principal de 
service was conducted by the Rev. Francis have a special letter sent to his board of 
(j Peabody, class of ’69, former dean of the tion or to his supe rintendent, 


Harvard Divinity School and brother-in-law of urged that he be sent to this m 
expenses paid, he should send th 
lrece . y) " Ww on e ee} 9 lette) 

death has occurred of Dr. Addison ye — epee v¢ 

ee Oe ean — 

Verrill. cines 2964 professor of ial directed to the se retary, H. . Chu 

t Yale Unix 4 ling Morton High School, 

a aie l ersity. 

Tue death is announced of Willet L. Ward, rue United States Civil Servi 


superintendent of the fifth district of Alleghany ®nnounces an Open competitive exa 


County, N. Y. fill 80 vacancies in the Indian 
tary teacher (grades 1-6), 


Dr. Eviza A. Bi AKER, president of the Teacl , on 
school teacher (grades 7-9), 


ers College ol Indiana 0lis, died on Decembe r 
. high school acher (grad S 
!, after a short illness. Mrs. Blaker was a 

Applications for these positions must 


Yrominent figure in the educational field in In- 2 
at Washington, D. C., not later than D 


diana. ‘ ; 
29, 1926, for the first examination, ai 


Tue National Council of Geography Teach than January 26, 1927, for the secon 
ers meets in Philadelphia from December 27 to _ tion. Principals of schools may 
29, under the presidency of Erna Grassmuck. pointed from these examinations, 
salaries ranging from $1,680 to $2,700 


depending upon the grade and size of t 


7 


TH National Association of Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising will hold its annual 


meeting in St. Louis during the holidays in eon- 


and the qualifications deemed necessar 


junction with the American Economic Assoeia- position. The duties of these posit 
tion and allied associations. It has a member- Seneral supervision or direction, are f 
ship of 188 and it represents nearly 100 eduea- sponsible for the instruction and ¢ 
tional institutions, from Massachusetts to Cali- “evelopment of pupils in one of 


: » ’ » se and rform s ther 
fornia. Frederie A. Russell, of the University the school and to perform such o 


, ‘ > AgciIoNne ) + y? nT I 
of | linois, is president of the association. may be a ioned, viz., LO J repare 

‘ograms Se f ties, atten 
Vice presi lents of the eastern, central and west programs Io! chool activities, atte 


ern divisions are: Geo. B. Hotchkiss, University 
of New York; L. N. Flint, University of Kan 
sas, and W. D. Moriarty, University of South- 


ern California, respectively. The secretary- 


meetings and take part in them, cor 
parents, assist in the supervision of th 
and playground, keep classroom reco! 
duct study hours, chaperon pupils, bi 
treasurer N. W. Barnes. University of Chi community service work, participate 
cago. in those activities which have to do wit 

fare of the pupils and to keep inior 

SHE National Association of Secondar; modern educational ideas through res 

School Principals will hold its next annual con- study. Appointees should possess th 


ntion S s. Thuredev. Fridav and 1: 
vention in St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and effectively to organize the school, diseip 


Qs “cle VW nar 9 OR « 1972 0°07 : : 
Saturday, February 24, 25 and 26, 1927. In control pupils, direct class discussion a! 


setting the convention just previous to the Dal- diese participation. 


las meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, it was felt that the National Association Mrs. Isaac H. 
Pennsylvania, who was for twenty-fiv: 


CLorHier, of Wynn 


would thus, both as to time and place, accom- 
modate a large number who would desire to at- member of the Board of Managers of 5 
tend both meetings. The program will have more College, has transferred to the 
1 excess of 


ix sessions, beginning on Thursday evening; securities of a market value i 


000, which are to constitute the Mary C. ‘ 


three general sessions, two sessions separated 





+ 


rhe 
mt 


rachoma. 


18, 1926] 
This fund is ultimately to be combined 
ts from other members of her family 
erection of 


in the an 


suitable memorial to her husband, Isaac 


who for torty-eight 


the 


thier, was years a 


er of board of managers of the col 


nd tor seven years president of the board. 


NCETON UNIVERSITY has received from Mr. 


D. Rockefeller, Jr., the sum of 


arge the gymnasium. 


treasurer of Oberlin has announced gift 


college amounting to $116,319. Of this 
sixteen thousand be 


the 


approximately 


to the construction of Oberlin 


im. 


wNI of Fisk University raised $35,000 in 
han half the 
dent Jones on December 4, 
th, of New York, 


ersity of $25,000 if the alumni would raise 


} 


an hour at inauguration of 
after Paul D. 
offered a donation to the 
ar amount. Mr. Cravath is president 


he Fisk University Board of Trustees. 
more than $500,000 


eft by the late Frederick L. Ray to estab 


estate estimated at 


manual training school, in which tuition 
Haddam and FE: 

Conn., in memory of Ray’s parents 
the 


twenty years from the death of the donor 


» be free to residents of 
idam, 
be built Rav estate 


e school is to on 


PRESIDENT JAMES L. Ross received notice on 
ember 2 that Tennessee Wesleyan College 

Athens, Tenn., had been put on the approved 
f the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Is of the southern states. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND IN 
GREECE 

ERE are no accurate statistics showing the 

ber of blind people in Greece, but it has 

estimated that there are at least five thou- 

| blind in the total population of about six 

In 


halmia 


ion. addition to accidents and 


war, 


neonatorum, an important con- 
muting cause of blindness in this country is 
This is especially true among the 


In 
hools 50 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the chil- 


refugee population. some village 
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auditorium or 


$150,000, 


rT, 
ibs 


The Hellenie Red C 
has begun to take vigorous measures to 


the 


dren have trachoma ross 


prevent 


this disease and to 


extension ol 
people sulfering trom it by giving 
ment in village 

made i hie 
There 
Greece, the 


Athe I 


A beginning has beet 


of these handicapped people. 
schools for the lind in 
Institution at Kalithea, near 
Near East Reliet 
Orphanage, Athens. 
school for the blind 


been ] 


School in 
The 


at present, but plans have 


rover! el 


considered by the ministry of public as 


sistance for founding an important institution 


near Athens. 
The first 


Kalithea in 


blir d 


1907, 


school] Greece opened at 


The or 


Was composed ol Messrs \ ikelas, Drossit Is Al d 


ranizing committee 


with Theocletos, the archbishop 
Three Mrs. 
Lascaridou, the 


acted as an ad 


Athanassakis, 
ot Athens, as 
Mrs. 


present direct r ot the Ss hool, 


chairman. ladies, 


Kalliades, Streit and Mrs. 


visory body. The institution is 


executive committee which is appointed 


national assembly, constituti it a 
porated benevolent society. 


In 1912 the school 


attractive building, 


transferred 


was 
present which is 
House of the Blind or the Ambetio 

after Mr. Ambet, the 


the 


founder and ¢ 
tactor ot school. 

The expenditures of the school are met | 
from donations from people interested in 
1922-23, the 


over 206,000 dra 


work. In according to 
the 
(the drachma 


ne, but in 


reno! 
trustees of the school, 
is nominally equal to the 


fra recent years it has fluctua 


tween forty and eighty t » dollar) 
and 84,161 
churches One 
as “Bhi 
made in churches 


The Ministry of Public 
the u 


istered as donations, drachmas 


received trom colleetions 1? 
nd Sunday’ 


each vear is designated 


and eollections are ] 
out Greece. 
annually 10,000 


has 


boarding 


contributes 


drachmas, and undertaken in addition to 
pay the 


boys. Phila thropic societies 


expenses ot twelve retuces 
I 


have cor tribute 1 


clothing, bedding, quinine, food and the like 


Board 


and tuition for each child amounts to 


500 drachmas annually, in addition to 1,600 
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13,000 drachmas 


ls enrolled in this scho 

different 2 
their intelligence. 

ot the Greek 
taught French, church musie, pia 

and wind instruments, according to their ability. 
raining in vocational work is given consider- 
able emphasis. Braille printing, bookbinding, 
weaving, cutting and sewing clothes, embroidery, 
and basket- and chair-making are taught. The 
products of the school are well made and there 
is a good demand for them. 

Many of the graduates of the Kalithea school 
earn their living as musicians in bands and 
orchestras, as chanters in churches and as work- 
ers in the occupations mentioned above. A new 
building has recently been completed which will 
be the home and workshop of thirty-six blind 
girls who have graduated in recent years. <A 
imilar building is needed for a workshop for 
the graduated boys 

When Near East Relief came to Greece bring- 
ing thousands of children from Asia Minor, the 
victims of war, massacre and deportations, it 
was necessary to start a school for the blind 

ee 


ied 


to capacity. t fin he instruction in th 


childre n heeat se the Kalithea school was fil 


school was in English. Miss Nouritza Kebab- 
ian, the ly teacher available at the time, 
nows English but not Greek. he received her 


Institutio 


m Germany, 
had received special instruction, a1 
teacher in the Zappeion School for the 

In this school t enty six children 
heir needs in 
school has t progran one for the 


Tourteen vears 


those fiftee: or der, The younger 


spends a half day in class work and a 

1 vocational handwork; the older group spend 
most of the day in learning vocational skills. 
The articles they make, such as baskets, hand- 


bags, slippers, knitted sweaters and scarfs, at- 


if attention ot tourists who 


] 


school 


strumental 
si hool 
group ol 
It is exper 
hospitals 
The d: 
with a period of si 
cises. Then follow periods 
school subjects in Greek and Eng 
emphasis is placed on Greek cor 
cause these children from Asia 
many of them are Greeks, spoke Turk 


ot them did not know : 1 Greek at 


learn English because it makes availal 
the wealth of material printed 
Braille. There is very little material 
Braille. The hour for physical ex 
placed at the time of the day best s 
outdoor activity, depending on the tim 
Its purpose is to give the children r 
pleasure and an opportunity for phys 
tion; it helps them also to acquire ¢ 
moving about. The children have lear 


of the Greek folk dances which tl 


ey 
some circle games which they play 
mendable skill. During sunny 
winter or in the late afternoons 
take long walks i 
Palace Garde) 
rather pathetic to see the chil 
peion Deaf School leading their 
the blind school alor 

, 


The pre blem ol the alpha 


4 the will 


used in Greek 
present t} ere are tour { 

by the British Institute 
printing establishn 

thea and the Zappeion School 
is obviously very unfortu 

one Brai » alphabet in G 
use, or 

should b 

r all material i 


code has followed 
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and the Zappeion School are almost Messrs. Stoddard and Freden report 
In a letter to the writer, Mr. Henry Stati ff Freshman Week in the 


general secretary of the National In- _ versities.” 


for the Blind, London, writes, “I have no Freshman Week wa 


in deciding in favor of the one sug- given to three general 
by Mr. Ninos and it is almost identical freshman all that « 
he one used in this country and, I believe, him hecome oriented 
ther countries.” graphically at 
matter of a standard alphabet has been what we could of th 
official attention. On March 28, 1925, the evaluate him mor 
er of public assistance presided at a meet- fully; (3) providir 
led by himself to consider this problem portunities for recreatio1 
ief factors are that the alphabet devised was not otherwise employed 
s. Lasearidou and used in the Ambetion The program was inte 
tution, Kalithea, has been in use for nine- tempted to impre the fresl 
years; nearly a hundred books have been of hard work—an act 
d using that alphabet. On the other hand, end and the eliminati: 
lphabet prepared by Mr. Ninos and used  Ineidentally the same 
Zappeion School has some advantage in the faculty members participa 
more uniform with the International things may possibly be obtained 
lle code. No decision was reached at the grams of freshman onentation lasti 
g, but a committee of specialists was ap-~ three or four days. 
ted to study the problem. The program, however, also was ¢ 
The extension of opportunities for the blind lasting over a period of one week for 
Greece depends on the training of more _ ontstanding objectives—none of which 
hers. At the present time there are only apply to the periods 
trained teachers in Greece. A step toward for obvious reasons. 
this need was taken recently when a (1) The week, with 
g class was started in connection with Saturday and Sunday, 
Zappeion Blind School. <A group of the taken as such in training 
htest older girls in Near East Relief orphan- themselves. Much of 
was selected. They are continuing their eomes during, or 
ic studies to meet the requirements of ends. To teach the 
ers’ diplomas, work as assistant teachers week-ends is quite essentia 
the blind school and receive an hour of special Freshman Week. 
struction daily from the blind specialists. (2) The formation of habits of 
There are evidences of increased interest in and regular attendance even under 
e education of these handicapped people. A be better initiated and more 
is before the national assembly providing over a period of a week rather than in a 
for the opening of special boarding schools for time. 
the blind and the mute and assigning funds for (3) The “friendship-formi: 
their maintenance. The thousands of blind  faeulty’” relationships 
people in Greece may yet be trained for self- probably its most valuable fea 
support and become an asset to the country. diminished if the period is shortened 
GrorGe M. WiLcox days. Here again the week-end period 
NeaR East RELIEF, valuable. 
ATHENS, GREECE I suggest, therefore, that it 





that “Freshman Week” as a be applied 
DISCUSSION ‘onlv to those efforts at orientation extending 
FRESHMAN WEEK over that period, while some other descriptive 


IN an interesting summary contained in the term (“orientation,” “first days,” “opening,” 


November 6 number of ScHoot AND Soclrety, “registration,” “initis ” wou all be more 
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nearly c¢ ve used in the ease of a shorter 
period 1is is not merely a question of terms 
or words t is based on a need for accuracy 


above all 


} 
+ 


if descriptive terminology but 
belief that impressions and expressions as to 

or demerits of Freshman Week are most 

met with in those individuals and institu 

ons in contact with conditions comparable to 


those obtaining when the institution of Fresh 


man Week was established. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATION AND PEACE 


Two new developments in fortifying the na- 
tions’ will to banish war are in evidence in 
Norway and in Germany. In the first instance 
the attempt is being made to reach the young; 
in the second, we are concerned with the adult 
rather than the child. 

Following the example of several other con- 
tinental nations Norway has undertaken a move- 
ment to rewrite its text-books on history in such 
a way that wars will be relegated to an incon- 
spicuous background. Whenever wars are men- 
tioned they are to be the cause of some more or 
less desirable effects. The laws given by Napo- 
leon and the culture fostered by Alexander are 
to bask in the spotlight of schoolroom discussion 
rather than the number of battles fought and 
the amount rt booty plundered. Heroes of 
peace are to supe rsede those of war. Thus the 
peaceful exploits of inventors, artists, engineers 
and laborers are to have their praises sung 
rather than the martial feats of generals and 
their armies. 

The new German peace development is at 
Kiel University, where a chair of pacifism has 
been inaugurated. The first holder of the chair 
is Dr. Walther Schiicking, who received his 
appointment from the Prussian Ministry of 
Edueation. A member of the Reichstag, 


Schiicking, besides being connected with the 


Interparliamentary Union, was one of the five 


delegates to the Versailles Peace Council. Dur- 


ing the war, and before, he was professor of 
international law at Marburg where his ideas 
brought him into frequent conflict with the old 
régime. That Dr. Schiicking is a practitioner 


in the field of pacifism—if so it may be called— 


is probably best evidenced by the 
is one of the judges of the Hag 
Arbitration. 
ADOLPH | 
NEW 


QUOTATIONS 


CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE reader who permits himself ti 
than diverted by the clamorous crit 
American universities that are thru 
attention trom time to time will 
mystified by their contradictory al 
stroying character. He reads, on the o 
that these universities are hotbeds o 
ism, of revolution and of all that is sig 
the mystic word Bolshevism. Doct 
structive of morality, of religion and o 
order are taught within their walls, a 
fluence of this teaching upon the publi 
revolutionary and pernicious in thi 
Insistent demand is made that sucl 
however learned and successful, be sil 
fiat or turned loose to do their destruct 
as individual disturbers of morality 
publie peace, without the advantage o! 
sity association and university auth 
then the page be turned, thi 
self asked to believe that these sel! 
versities are the entrenched strongholds « 
lege, of reaction, and of capitalism, 
that may mean. They are managed b 
ist trustees and subservient preside: 
minds are fixed on eultivating with 
and subservience all possible sources 
faction. An ardent exponent of this po 
view not long ago contributed to an E1 
weekly publication an article on the Ar 
university, appropriately enough unsigné 
which he asked with heated passion th 
questions: “Is it any wonder that, 
openly, not a single protessor Of econo! 
America is a Socialist? Is it a matter 
mark that no work of importance in p 
science has come from an American un 


these fifty years?” Having thus establ 
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ple process of interrogation two facts intolerance that now prevails in chur 


re rather more astounding than true, the state be permitted to invade the preein, 


ous writer then goes on to mention th« universities of the world, then indeed 


: of six English men of letters, all of whom pe prepared to enter upon a 


ye pretty certain of dismi al trom their dark age that will cast th 
re thev on the staff an 4 rican 1 
were taney on he taif of an American uni activities of man in com 
[It so happens that eae > the s 
a : i SRG each one of the six there to remain until such time 
tely been invited to teach or to lecture at , , , , 
: able thirst for lib rty shall 
erican university and that three ot them 
ae manifest itself among men. 
the invitation, with every appearance : 
. : , ‘ Vo one who really believes 
sical and intellectual security. Five other . 
' truth fears liberty. However 
shmen are named as those whom students 
; however wrongheaded or howe, blinded 
not be allowed to invite to address them : : a or however bund 
. ay , ass r | i st 
e ot the five have been sO invited and have ma) be by I On OF oy luterest, 
torced lieve el t s 
pted, and the remaining two have been in forced to believe either that truth 1 


= vain. One com caly auile ot the all can be found, or that there is no such 


ption and credulity which elevate these truth and therefore that interest o1 passion maj) 
stions and these statements to the plan ail properly enough be enthroned in the place that 
ent or of tact; but devotees of the eco- has been reserved for truth to occupy. It is 


interpretation of history find in thes« plain enough that the most popular ol present 
tions all proof that is needed to establish day philosophical teachings do not aid us much 


doctrine of the economic interpretation of when we reflect upon these great questions 


. } . } at se lo-pliloso s are i y il P 
versity poliey and university administration. But these pseudo-philosophies are having their 


. la ‘ an ] short ac 4 " : at 
the field of mathematics these two contra- little day and will shortly pass. The Great 
[Tradition will again assert itself and the cur 


rent of intellectual and spiritual understanding 


and self-refuting criticisms would can- 
each other and disappear from the calcula 
Psychology, however, and particularly and appreciation will be found 1 
psychology of the group or mob mind, as broken from the classic springs and 


as the psychology o! him who would uplift insight and interpretatio Gown 
humanity in the twinkling of an eye, knows which we live, and once again to a 
g of mathematical limitations or mathe manding power and to make manifest 


tical precision, and it finds no impossibility nspiration. 


performing the acrobatic feat of keeping lhere was a time when the Bible was : 


° ° . ~ . } ly] +} nlcF sit ; \ y 
two contradictory judgments in effective old book throughout the Eng 


operation at one and the same time. world. Then the spot called Philistia 
The simple truth is that both of these extrem: indicated on the map by almost any ch 
a wholly unjustified forms of eriticism con doings of those d uughty war 
verge on the conclusion that the American uni- Philistines, were by no means unfamiliar. 
versity has increasingly tended to become a ge original Philistia covered an area some fort) 
line university, a home of intellectual liberty mules long, by from ten to twenty miles broad 
and freedom of the spirit, and that of course On this quite insignificant bit of ground deed 
gives hearing to doctrines and opinions held were done and chronicled that have passed 
sincere and scholarly seekers after truth through the gateway of literature into histor) 
ch are by no means universally accepted and To-day there is a New Philistia, oceupying 
hieh may indeed excite more or less violent a space indefinitely greater than the land for 
pposition. In the church such exhibitions o which it is named and peopled by an active, 
reedom of thought would lead to expulsion ; in restless and highly nervous company men 
he state they invite political attack, and if pos and women who have turned it int 
le personal humiliation and suffering and Prophet Jeremiah described as “the land 
The university remains the only present graven images, and they are mad upon their 
home of liberty and apparently its only hope. idols.” These vy and numerous Philistines 


If the voice of liberty be silenced there and the are concerned 
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} 


deftly organized 
for ignorance, thoroughness for nomena ot human hi 
ty, and morals for impulsive and had any but th 
ve conduct. They are the proud dis- knowledge of 


erers and possessors of a doctrine of be physical uni 


othinge to behave and no in amazing 


W hers they have touched high-water mark of 


have touched and are In ) philosophie 
many points—tl are reducing of poetry, of oratory 
pantomim They are the blin was reached when men 
f that 
the cause of those intellectual, n material 
ocial and po al which affliet m ian =s every intelligent child. Standards i: 
and which great] ml fficultie has to do 
carrying forward a constructive and a pro were set early 
eressive civilization. s they and their in why no real education 
fluence who provide abundant illustrative mate appreciation of 
ial for the teachings of the Dean Inges and knowledge of their mean 
Dr. Spenglers, among contemporaries. cance. When the modern 
The word Philistinism appears to have made all time and effort spent upon the 


its way into the English language some two civilizations of Greece and Rome 


hundred years ago, but it remained, character he thereby writes himself down 1 
istically enough, for Coleridge, Carlyle, Froude, without education, but as incapabk 
Swinburne and Matthew Arnold to deal with it educated. Like a squirrel in its rev 

in no uncertain terms. If Carlyle trampled it he may go through the motion 

under his hoofs and tossed it upon his horns, but of real progress he can make 1 

it was Matthew Arnold who dissected Philis- simple reason that he has no point f: 
tinism and laid bare its deformities and its to start and no ideal at which to ain 
grotesqueries. He never tired of insisting upon dent Nicholas Murray Butler in his ani 
scholarship, upon reflective and interpretative port to the Trustees of Columbia U1 
thought and upon openmindedness to ideas. 


In his own particular field of literary eriticism 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century STATISTICS 
that, with plenty of energy, plenty of creative WHAT'S IN A COLLEGE WEEK? 


force, it did not know enough. “It is this,” How do students spend their days at 


he passed the judement upon the English poetry 


said Arnold, that “makes Byron so empty of Are they overworked or is college a count 
matter, Shelley so incoherent, Wordsworth even, where young people may find rest ar 
profound as he is, yet so wanting in complete- relaxation between social engagements 
ness and variety.” If Byron, Shelley and uniform requirements of most colleges 
Wordsworth are to come under the ban, what is the duller students to work early and | 
to be said of those later makers of prose and order to maintain the academic standi 
verse whose cacophonies and emptinesses invite sary to continue the college course, w! 
us to harken? of their cleverer, but not too intellect 
The modern Philistine is just what Matthew panions pursue their own interests 
Arnold deseribed him, inaccessible to and im paratively few interruptions on 
patient of ideas. Facts are his delight, espe- classes or preparation for classes. 
cially if they be isolated and uninterpreted. not surprising that those coming into « 
He does not think because he can not, and at with students from one or the other of th 
every opportunity he weakens or destroys the treme groups should condemn the 


necessary tools of thought. standards as much too lenient or severe 
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to the were 


rving abilities of students are prob- 
perable, tailure of such stand- 
requirements of exceptional 
to be condemned. But when 


whether tnese 

larger part of the 
ne to investigate the lacts 
peen questioned, especially 


, Whether between 


irriculum activities there is a 


the majority students fine 


ntial to physical we 


mental development. 


I tills 
ot Va 


the Student Currie 


s most OL the students 
ler the direction oil 
mittee, kept daily time schedules 

February to June, 192 


thre Col 


semester, 


the five hundred and 


LCS, 


apparently accurate schedules, rep: 


halt of the student body, 


activitie 

ot this period 
number of hours 
of time spent on academic work 
equate measure ol accomplishment. for 
er, the most Important consideration l dents combined 
ng whether or not the students ars ae Thi 
at i Se iis 

ac = > ligt nto? ) ? 

reasonable distribution of their time forty-five hour 


tradition: 
students whose schedules have been used sumed to accompany the usual fifteen hour 
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